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Sicilian, Greek, and central European origins, are as yet only partially
assimilated; and considerable differences and some antagonism exist be-
tween the residual members of these ethnic groups and the American
majority. The expectation is, however, that within another two or three
generations these ethnic minorities, like the many that preceded them,
will have all but disappeared from American society. There still remain
the Negroes, the Chinese, the Japanese, and some other ethnic minority
groups that have so far proved unassimilable.1 Their status as inferior
out-groups is fixed and their assimilation into the majority is prevented
by prejudices that originally grew up during periods of ethnic-group
conflict but that now operate to perpetuate the conditions that make
recurrent conflict inevitable.

Elsewhere in the world a similar freezing of ethnic in- and out-groups
has occurred. In most of Latin America there is an unbridgeable gap
between the Indian peon and the peoples of European derivation. In
South America, India, Malaysia, Australia, and elsewhere the dominant
whites will neither assimilate nor be assimilated by the politically and
economically inferior, ethnically distinctive natives. As long as those
natives remain content with the status imposed after considerable con-
flict upon them, an accommodative relationship exists between them and
the dominant whites. Like the Negroes of America, they have, however,
become increasingly discontented with their status; and their discontent
has brought them once again into conflict with the dominant whites.

THE IDEOLOGY OF RACE

Every in-group has its protective ideology, its system of beliefs, values,
and rituals by which the group membership is kept intact and distinct
from the rest of the social population. In most instances, however, the
in-group ideology permits the entrance into the group of qualified indi-
viduals who were born into some other group. By marriage, women are
brought into the family; by capture, serfs could be added to the feudal
unit; and by adoption, the outsider could become a member of the tribe
or village group. The principal exceptions to this general rule have been
the endoganious tribal organizations of some primitives, the hereditary
aristocracies and castes of certain premodern societies, and the "racial"
in-groups of the contemporary world. The latter are ethnic groups that
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